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ABOVE: This Arkansas mother and her children are 
sharecroppers. Their cabin is supplied them by the 
land-owner. |t may be a shelter, but is it a home? 


BELOW A coal-mining company in Omar, W. Va. 
built these houses for the miners and theif families. 
Are they well-built? Why are they so close together? 


OVERTY forces many people to live in 

houses which give them little more than 
bare shelter against the weather. People, too 
poor to pay the rents asked for better houses, go 
on living under conditions which are unhealthy 
for them, unhealthy for the community in which 
they live, and unhealthy for the country as a 
whole. In ugly, unsanitary houses, crowded to- 
gether with no thought of community planning 
people begin losing their self-respect and pride 
in their community and country. When condi- 
tions are very bad (as in the picture on the left 
and in two other pictures on this page) people 
give up the struggle to keep neat, clean and at- 
tractive. They become more and more like ani- 
mals, whipped by forces beyond their control. The 
country, led by President Roosevelt, is alarmed 
over this condition, and the government is be- 
ginning to do something about it. This week 
Junior Scholastic presents the problem of poor 
housing. Next week, we will show pictures of 
model housing and good communities, and tell 
about the work now being done to provide 


better houses for people now living in slums. 
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ABOVE: in the smoke and fumes from the steel 
mill, workers’ families in Ensley, Alabama, live 
n these crowded, ugly, company-owned houses. 


BELOW: A farm family from the Oklahoma 
dust bow! live in this makeshift shack in Calli- 
fornia, which rests on @ piece of truck chassis. 
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ABOVE: This homeless man can get a bed for the night 
at the flophouse, strangely named ‘Best hotei—i/ 
he has 20 cents. If not, a park bench must do. 


. B. A. photo 
by Mydans 


ABOVE: Not far from the shadow of the Capitol’: 
dome in Washington, D. C., stands this slum house 
This is the back door. Try to imagine the interior 
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LETS GO SLUMMING 





Bad Housing Breeds Crime, Disease and Poor Citizenship 


PERSON’S got to have a place 
A: live. Next to food and cloth- 

ing, a house over your head is 
the most important thing in your 
daily life. 

Not any old shambles of a house 
will do. A shack or a log-cabin might 
have been all right for your great- 
great-great-great grandfather (who 
might have been Daniel Boone). But 
what was good enough for your 
great-great-great-great grandfather 
is certainly not good enough for you, 
when it comes to housing. 

And we are going to show you in 
this article why people today (in 
our country of 127 million) cannot 
put up with conditions that pre- 
vailed back in your g.-g.-g.-g.- 
grandfather’s day (when our coun- 
try had less than four million peo- 
ple). 

Then, after you have absorbed the 
contents of this article (and got your 
eye-and-heart-full of the pictures 
on the opposite page, and those on 
pages 6 and 7, you can look forward 
toa “happy ending” next week when 
we will show you the brighter side 
of the picture—Good Housing. 


Shelter & Home 


We have houses so that we can 
have some place to go to get out of 
the rain. That is the simple, funda- 
mental reason for houses. Add snow, 
sleet, sun and wind (everything we 
call “the elements”) to the rain, and 
you have covered all the fundamen- 
tals. 

Perhaps you never thought of 
your house in this fundamental way 
—as a SHELTER. We are glad that 
you don’t often think of it as just a 
shelter. We hope you think of it as 
a HOME—where comfort and se- 
curity are to be found, where love 
between you and your parents works 
its silent wonders to bring you the 
feeling of happiness you can find 
under no other roof. 


Back to Methuselah 

Let’s skip a few million years, and 
take a look at your primeval an- 
cestors. They needed shelter from 
the elements just as we do, but they 
had other worries. Their major 
worry was animals. 

At first your primeval ancestors 
lived in caves. Later, when they 
learned to make crude tools, they 
built huts out of trees. We still see 
such primitive houses used by some 
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Houses were built without regard for safety 
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and health of the community. Note how some houses are built in others’ backyards! 


of the tribes of Africa and Asia. 

Here in America the early ex- 
plorers found many different Indian 
tribes. Those in the north usually 
lived in log houses or bark huts 
roofed with thatch. Further west in 
the region of the Great Plains, In- 
dians lived in tepees or wigwams. 
These were tents made of the skins 
of animals stitched together and sup- 
ported by long poles. They were light 
and easy to move whenever the In- 
dians decided to look for new hunt- 
ing grounds. They pitched their tents 
wherever they could find animals 
and plants to supply them with food 
and clothing. 


First Apartment Houses 


In the southwest, the Pueblo In- 
dians built permanent homes of sun- 
baked clay. Often they were built in 
several stories, connected by wooden 
ladders. They were America’s first 
apartment houses, and they are still 
being used by Indians in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

The first white settlers who came 
to America lived in wigwams which 
friendly Indians taught them to 
make. Soon the colonists found they 
wanted more permanent homes. 
They built log cabins, surrounded by 
high fences of logs. These were built 
for protection against surprise at- 
tacks by Indians and wild animals. 
The log cabins didn’t offer complete 
protection against the elements. 
Chinks in the walls and roof let in 


the rain and the cold wind. 

Gradually the Indians were driven 
away, and wild animals disappeared. 
After a few years, people in the 
American colonies began to build 
more comfortable homes. Usually 
they built them of wood, because 
wood was the easiest building ma- 
terial to find. At first they tried to 
make their houses look like the ones 
they used to have in England before 
they came to America. But most 
houses in England were built of 
stone or brick. The American col- 
onists soon found that they had to 
build their houses to suit the mate- 
rials they were using. Later they 
made use of stone and brick also. 
These colonial houses had a beauty 
and symmetry of architecture which 
is widely copied even today. 


The Old South 


If we could visit America as it 
was 150 years ago, what kind of 
houses would we find people liv- 
ing in? 

In the south, we would find many 
large plantations. Here the owner 
and his family lived in a fine large — 
mansion, built mostly of wood, but 
sometimes of marble. There would 
be twelve or more rooms, all large 
and well-furnished. On another part 
of the plantation would be the liv- 
ing quarters of the Negro slaves.’ 
These were usually rough wooden 
cabins, poorly furnished. Tuere 
weren’t many towns in the south 150 
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yeurs ago, and those few had dirt 
roads and no street lights. The houses 
were often new and handsome build- 
ings of wood or brick. 

In the middle states, we would 
find many small farms and growing 
towns. Farmhouses were usually 
wooden frame buildings with about 
five rooms. In Philadelphia and New 
York, the two most important cities 
of the middle states, most houses 
were built of brick. Usually homes 
were scattered far apart, with wide 
lawns and gardens between them 
Few of the streets were paved, and 
those that were had cobblestones 
There weren’t many street lights 
either. 


New England 

In New England, farms were smal] 
and very much like those in the mid- 
dle states. Boston was the most im- 
portant town. Here most of the 
houses were built of wood. In one 
section of the town, most of the 
houses were ugly, unpainted and 
badly built. Here lived the poor peo- 
ple of the town. In another section 
the houses were large and fine-look- 
ing, with gardens around them. Many 
of the streets were paved, and a few 
were lighted 

Further west, along the frontier, 
lived the pioneers and backwoods- 
men. They lived in the same way 
that the early settlers lived—in log 
cabins surrounded by high walls to 
guard against Indians and wild ani- 
mals. 


Millions More 

One hundred and fifty years ago 
there were less than four million 
people in the United States. Today 
there are more than 127 million. Our 
population has increased very rap- 
idly. To keep up with growing pop- 
ulation, we have had to build a great 
many Have we done a good 
iob of house-building here in Amer- 


ica? 


houses 


Do most of us have good homes to 
live in? 

Let’s take a flying trip and see in 
what kind of homes people are living 

1 the United States today. 

We see people living in well-de- 
signed modern homes in the suburbs 
of our large cities. These homes have 
in them all the things we call ““mod- 
ern conveniences.” They have elec- 
tric lighting, central heating systems, 
modern plumbing, bathrooms on 
every floor, artificial refrigeration, 
telephones and garages. They have 
all the gadgets that help make life 
pleasant and comfortable — electric 
fans, vacuum cleaners, electric toast- 
ers and radios. The rooms are large 
and well-furnished. In front of each 
house is a wide smooth lawn, and in 
back is a yard for the small children. 
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CONDEMNED: These houses got so bad that the city forbade people to live 
in them. On the billboard, note name of the picture playing at the Folly Theatre! 


In our big cities, we see the uppei 
and middle class of people living in 
large apartment houses. Often 800 
families live in one of these sky- 
scraper apartment buildings. They 
reach their apartments by elevators. 
Here, too, we may find all modern 
conveniences. Each apartment has 
wide and airy rooms. People who 
live on the top floors have an excel- 
lent view of the city. Such fine apart- 
ment houses are often built near 
parks, so that the people who live 
in them have a pleasant place to 
walk or play in 


The Other Side 


In another section of the city, peo- 
ple live in tenements. Tenement is 
really just another word for apart- 
ment. But the word has come to mean 
an old, unsanitary, dark, crowded 
apartment house, jammed right up 
against others like it. The rooms are 
small and badly ventilated. In many 
rooms there are no windows at all. 
Tenements have no elevators, and 
people on the top floors must walk 
up as many as five flights of stairs. 
A few tenements still have no run- 
ning water and no plumbing—only 
an outdoor toilet and a cold water 
faucet in the backyard. Often there 
is no electricity and no central heat- 
ing system. Families of five or six 


people live in one or two rooms. The 
streets on which tenements are found 
are usually narrow and dirty. And 
there is no room to play except on 
the street. 


"Shantytowns”’ 

On pages 6 and 7 of this issue of 
Junior Scholastic you will see how 
a husband, wife and small daughter 
live in a tenement house. As bad as 
conditions are for these three, they 
still are much more comfortably off 
than hundreds of thousands of 
others. 

Just outside the city - limits of 
some of our large cities, we find a 
few of the poorest people living in 
“shantytowns,” where they do not 
have to pay rent. The “houses” are 
shacks built out of packing boxes, 
and scraps of wood and tin taken 
from the city dump. Usually such 
shacks are built as temporary shel- 
ters by men who are out of work 
Sometimes the men go on for a long 
time without being able to find work. 
and they keep on living in these 
shantytowns. 

In small towns we often find 
people living in houses built many 
years ago, when living standards 
were lower. These are usually wood- 
en houses with'no modern improve- 
ments. Often they are built in long 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN: This woman resident of a slum district finds a 
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spot of sunlight in the backyard of tenements no longer fit for human habitation. 


rows with little space between the 
houses for air or sunlight. Often such 
houses are badly in need of repair. 

We have seen how people live in 
cities. What kind of homes do people 
in the country have? 

Some farmers live in large com- 
fortable houses, with all the modern 
conveniences that the. best city homes 
have. And they have the advantage 
of having lots of fresh air and sun- 
light and space to play in. 

Other farmers live in houses that 
are large but not very comfortable. 
Such houses are usually badly in 
need of repair. They were built be- 
fore the days of electricity and 
plumbing, and the farmers who now 
live in them haven’t the money to 
improve them. 

In other parts of the country, 
farmers and their families live in 
miserable wooden shacks, not much 
better than those we saw in shanty- 
town. They have no modern im- 
provements and almost no furniture. 
They have little more than four walls 


and a roof, and sometimes these are | 


leaky. 

There are even some people who 
live in tents. These people are usual- 
ly day farm laborers and their fam- 
ilies. They travel from place to place, 
picking up work wherever they can. 
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Their tents are easy to move, but 
they don’t offer very good protection. 
Tents may be fun for camping dur- 
ing the summer, but not for living 
all year round. 

We haven't listed all the kinds of 
shelter people in the United States 
have today. But we've listed enough 
to show what sharp differences there 
are. 


Some people say that the poor 
people do not deserve anything bet- 
ter than they have. They say that 
people are poor because they don’t 
have the ability to do the work which 
pays good money. 

Opponents of this point of view 
say that the problem is not one of 
“just reward” or “just punishment” 
for people who don’t earn much 
money. They say that bad housing 
is bad for the WHOLE COMMU- 
NITY. A few paragraphs further on, 
we will point out the ways in which 
bad housing and slums are bad for 
everybody—trich, well-off and poor. 
The problem is not a sentimental 
one. It is a practical one of curing 
the community of a “disease.” 

Today we have houses finer than 
any people could have dreamed of 
having 150 years ago. Such houses 
have electricity, plumbing, central 
heating and all the conveniences that 


make modern life pleasant. These 
houses can be built or rented by any- 
one who has the money to pay for 
them. Our discussion this week is 
not about these houses. Next week 
we will have a lot to say about them. 

A recent report issued by the 
United States government says the 
36% of all families in the United 
States do not have decent houses to 
live in. These families live in slums 
or blighted areas. Slums are sections 
where the houses are so poor and 
run-down that they endanger the 
health, safety or morals of the peo- 
ple who live in them. Blighted areas 
are sections where the houses are 
not quite as bad as those in the 
slums. But if they are not repaired, 
they will turn into slums within a 
few years. 


Cause of Slums 


Why do we have so many slums 
and blighted areas in the United 
States today? 

Most of the houses in. these sec- 
tions were built years ago, when peo- 
ple didn’t know as much about good 
housing as they do today. Also, in 
those days, the laws regarding build- 
ing were so loose that builders could 
put up any kind of house. Much 
building was done for the purpose 
of speculation (making money 
quickly, or losing it quickly, as it 
might turn out). But in the case of 
real estate and building, the spec- 
ulation usually resulted in profits. 
Houses were built without regard to 
the quality of materials used, the 
fire and health hazards, or the over- 
crowding of the community. Like 
Topsy, housing “just growed” with- 
out plan or purpose. 


Fast-growing Cities 

Our population was growing rap- 
idly, and people rented these poor 
houses because they had to live 
somewhere. Cities grew so fast that 
nothing was done about planning 
wide streets, and parks — called 
“city planning.” Most of our cities 
grew up fast from villages and 
towns. People who wanted to build 
houses could build them anywhere. 
It is only in recent years that cities 
have begun to pass zoning laws, 
which is a big step toward better 
housing for the future. — 

Why do people go on living in 
slums? 

They do so because they have no- 
where else to go. Rents are cheap in 
slum districts, and people who live 
there can’t afford to pay enough rent 
to live in new and modern homes. 

One of the big problems our coun- 
try faces today is how to provide 
good homes for people with low in- 
comes. This problem is especially 
impor- Turn to page |4 
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A Home in the City on 
$18 A WEEK 


by ONE of the slum sections of New York City, John Rykoff, his wife, Mary, and their daughter, 
Helen, live their lives. John was born in Poland, and came to America when he was 15. Mary 
was born in America of Polish parents, went through the seventh grade, and had to leave school 
to help her parents. She got a job in a garment factory. John met her at a club social, and 
within a year they were married. John was always a willing worker, and he had little trouble 
getting jobs which gave him a chance to use his strong arms and back. The depression came, 
and soon both of them lost their jobs. Just when things were going very hard for them, their 
baby came. In 1933 John finally got work on the WPA, and he is still doing this work, and getting 
$18 a week. The Rykoffs have been living in the same flat for several years now. On these pages 
we see their little three-room flat on the sixth floor of a tenement house (walk up). They pay $22 
a month rerit—a low rental for New York. But even so, there are many cheaper fond worse) ones 
in New York. In a smaller city, the Rykoffs could rent a fairly good house for $22. But circum- 


y Es stances make it impossible for them to move out of New York. | 
HUSBAND & WIFE sit at their living room window resting " Oy 
on a Sunday afternoon. There is nothing to see except the windows Ss ae : ——| 


of neighbors, for the room faces on a narrow court. Mary has the 
one comfortable chair in the room. She is sewing on her daughter's 
dress. It is a warm day, so John reads in his undershirt and Mary 
has her shoes off. Some day Mary hopes she will be able to save 
enough money to buy a pair of curtains for the window. 


HELEN, who is seven years old, is as happy with her dolls as 
though she lived in a palace. She does not notice the ugly brick 
walls across the court, nor does she complain because the fire 
escape allows her very little room to move. In her imagination, she 
is the busy mother of the five Dionne babies. “It's a lot of work 
keeping the five of them clean," she says to herself, in imitation 
of her mother's frequent remarks about the house they live in. 


KITCHEN SINK, indeed Mary finds it hard to keep her house and her 


family spotiess with only the kitchen sink and tub for conveniences. Yet she is 
luckier than some of her friends. She has hot water as well as cold. She does all 
the family laundry in the stationary white wash-tub. There is no bathroom, so they 
use the sink for washing their hands and face. They take sponge baths in the zinc 
tub under the wash-tub at the right. John keeps his shaving things in the medicine 
chest over the sink. The family towels hang from a nail under the shelf. In an 
attempt to make her home more attractive, Mary tacked a hand-embroidered 
ruffle to the shelf where the clock stands. 


Photographs en these pages by Ashjian and Siskind ef the Photo League, 
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KITCHEN STOVE. With three gas jets and 


an oven, Mary finds herself well supplied for cook- 
ing. She uses the oven as little as possible, however, 
in order to keep down the gas bill. The can beside 
the stove holds waste paper and garbage. Mary 
often wishes she had one of those covered cans 
which open when you step on a lever. She also wishes 
she had some place to keep the broom and dust pan. 


ALL MEALS are eaten in the kitchen from this 
enamel-topped table. The same room serves as 
laundry, bathroom and dining room as well as 
kitchen. The paint on the chairs is badly worn and 
chipped and the gay pattern is beginning to wear 
off the linoleum. In spite of its shabbiness, how- 
ever, the kitchen is always tidy and as clean as soap, 
water and Mary's scrubbing brush can keep it. 





BEDROOM. The whole family sleeps in the 
one bedroom. Helen sleeps in the small bed covered 
with a spread which her mother embroidered. The 
room is small and there is no drawer space. Instead, 
Mary and John fixed up a wooden crate with a cur- 
tain and there they keep their extra underwear. A cuf- 
tain hides their few spare garments which hang from 
hooks, The room through the doorway is the kitchen, 


TOILET. None of the flats in the building has 
a bathroom. However, on each floor there is a 
toilet in the hallway which all the families on the 
floor use. This is illegal, but the law is not enforced. 
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AUNT NANNIE'S HOUSE 
And How It Was Taken On A Long Sleigh Ride 


Sally lived with her three aunts— 
Nannie, Deborah and Esther—and her 
two uncles—Joseph and Eben—many 
years ago in Massachusetts. Uncle Jo- 
seph wished to move to Maine, where 
there was good farming country near 
the Penobseot River. When he sug- 
gested going there to live, Aunt Nannie 
said, “Brother, I tell you plain I shall 
never leave my own house, nor shall 
Sally, whose mother left her especially 
in my charge.” In the following selec- 
tion from the story of Sally*, we see 
how Aunt Nannie changed her mind. 
The Aunts and Sally have just re- 
turned from visiting their Great-Aunt 
Colman, in Quincy, Mass., and are 
driving home in their sleigh— 


HEY drove home quickly. When 
T borces stopped at the back door 

it was still light, but there was 
no sign of the uncles. Then as Sally 
started to take the mare to the barn, 
she was stopped by several voices 
coming down the wood-road, men’s 
voices gee - hawing oxen, and the 
screech of heavy runners on snow. 
The three aunts paused on the door- 
step and Sally jumped from the 
sleigh to watch, as out of the dark- 
ness of the last pine thicket appeared 
the strangest thing she had ever seen. 
First came Peacock, Uncle Joseph’s 
big horse, with Uncle Joseph on his 
back, and then six yoke oxen, led by 
the red pair from their own farm, 
treading through the heavy snow in 
a slow procession of swaying heads 
and thick necks. Beside them walked 
Uncle Eben with a long pole, and be- 
hind them—wonder of wonders!— 
came a little house on runners, a 
house with windows whose small 
panes sparkled in the late night, 
with a doorstep, and a water-bar- 
rel under the drip of the roof, 
and a chimney pipe from 
which smoke was actually ris- 
ing. 

Sally jumped up and down, 
clapping her mittened hands, 
Aunt Esther uttered a cry of 
delight, and Uncle Joseph 
stood up in his stirrups and 
waved. But Aunt Nannie 
made no motion, and uttered 
no sound. 

Slowly the line drew to the 
step and stopped. 

“Nannie,” said Uncle Jo- 
seph in a solemn voice, “here 
is a house I have built for you 
and which I give you with all 


*The story is Away Goes Sally, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. This selection re- 
printed here is used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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my heart, so that you may travel to 
the district of Maine and yet-never 
leave your own fire.” 


He paused and they all waited, 
Peacock pawing the snow. 


But Aunt Nannie’s face was still 
blank with surprise, and did not 
show her thoughts. She felt behind 
her for the door to support herself, 
and once she tried to speak but could 
not. In the long silence Sally heard 
her own heart pounding like a colt 
galloping over a frozen meadow. 

“Thank you, Brother Joseph,” said 
Aunt Nannie at last in a small gentle 
voice, “thank you, my dear, I shall 
go willingly.” 

Sally let her breath out in a gasp 
of joy, and Uncle Joseph jumped 
from the saddle and kissed Aunt 
Nannie, who cried a little, mostly 
from relief because he had made it 
easy for her to give in and yet keep 
her word. 

“Dorcas will take herself to the 
barn, Sally,” Uncle Joseph called. 
“Come and see Aunt Nannie’s 
house,” and they all crowded in to- 
gether. It was small, of course, but 
bright with windows, and warm with 
the Franklin stove which had a lit- 
tle fire burning in it. Two big beds 
stood in two corners of the room, 
covered with the blue eagle woven 
quilts. There was a smooth wooden 
sink and several chairs, and china in 
racks on the walls. Behind the larger 
room was a small room with two 
bunks in it for the uncles. 

“There will be sleds for the rest 
of the furniture, Nannie,” went on 
Uncle Joseph. “I have hired some 
men and their teams from down the 





And behind them—wonder of wonders!—came a litile 


house on runners 


road. You will, I imagine, wish to 
take our own cows, and Dorcas and 
the sleigh will bring up the rear, so 
that you may all take an airing when 
you grow tired of being in the house. 
And here, Deborah, are your seeds 
for a new garden, and we will carry 
some of your bulbs and roots on the 
sleds.” 


“And Aunt Esther will be a bride 
before the leaves turn yellow in 
Tuggie Noyes’ woods!” cried Sally. 

“Sally!” protested Aunt Esther 
laughing a little. 

“I may come back and fetch some- 
one to take your place, if it’s not too 
much trouble,” said Uncle Eben. 


“Eliza is worth a good deal more 
trouble than that, Brother Sit-by- 
the-fire!” exclaimed Aunt Esther in- 
dignantly. 

“How soon do we flit, Brother Jo- 
seph?” Aunt Nannie asked as she 
hung up her cloak on a peg and seat- 
ed herself in her own chair, taking 
out her go-abroad sewing which she 
had brought back with her from 
Great-aunt Colman’s. 

“It’s a picture to see you,” said 
Uncle Joseph, smiling at her. They 
looked at each other and made their 
peace without a word being spoken. 
“I wanted this to be a surprise for 
you like the doll’s house I made 
when you were a little girl. That’s 
why I packed you all off to Quincy 
to have you out of the way while we 
furnished the house. But you asked 
when we would leave, Nannie. In a 
week, if you can be ready, my dear, 
so that we may have the advantage 
of the snow. The neighbors will help 
you.” 

“It doesn’t matter what else 
you take,” said Uncle Eben, 
“so long as you have plenty of 
meat-pies and apple-pies, 
baked beans, doughnuts, choc- 
olate cake, pound cake, 
roasted chickens, hams—’” 

“Here, here,” said Aunt 
Deborah, affectionately put- 
ting a hand across his lips, 
“You must not sound so 
greedy, Brother.” She took 
her hand quickly away, for he 
had nipped it. 

“Only a nibble,” he joked 
her. “I’ve always said you had 
a sweet hand, Debby.” 

“T’ve been building the 
house for weeks in the wood 
lot,” went on Uncle Joseph. 
“Twill be a good way to 
carry our goods and ourselves 
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without having to put up at the ordi- 
naries, which they say are sometimes 
poor and dirty. And when we reach 
our land we shall have this to live in 
until we can build better. A new 
home, Nannie, on wider acres.” 

It was Sally who discovered the 
six little pots steaming in the rack 
that had been made for them on the 
stove. Uncle Eben, always ready to 
help in any matter of food, showed 
Sally where a pine table let down 
from the walls. She found the cloth 
and silver spoons and a jar of cook- 
ies, and soon six cups were filled, 
Uncle Joseph’s with coffee, Uncle 
Eben’s wita chocolate, Aunt Nan- 
nie’s with old Hyson, Aunt Deborah’s 
with new Hyson, Aunt Esther’s with 
Souchong, and Sally’s with milk and 
chocolate. And so they shared their 
first meal in the house that was to 
carry them to a new land. 


Uncle Joseph rode Peacock to the 
head of the procession, a dark fig- 
ure in the early dawn. The men 
shouted, the oxen strained, and the 
little house shivered, then jerked 
forward with a screeching of run- 
ners, and the long journey was be- 
gun. 

“They’re off!” shouted Captain 
Dagget, waving his red muffler. 

“They’re off!”’ cried old Mrs. Cap- 
tain Dagget, her white kerchief 
thrashing up and down in her mit- 
tened hand. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” piped little 
John Hale from Sweet Brook Farm, 
running beside the oxen, waving his 
stocking cap. 

“Good-bye, good-bye! Write me, 
my dearest Esther!” called Mrs. 
Caleb, beginning to cry. 

All the neighbors were gathered 
at the doorstep to see them go, al- 
though the sun had not yet fully 
risen, and the snow seemed dark and 
grave against the pale yellow sky. 

Sally stood in the doorway of the 
little house in her red cloak, with 
her aunts behind her. She could see 
the broad strong backs of the twelve 
oxen straining as they started on 
their road, and beyond them rose 
the farmhouse, the only home she 
had ever known. It looked so low 
and strong, with its wide chimney 
and a dark sparkle on the little panes 
of glass in the windows, and their 
friends standing on the doorstep! 
Her cheeks stung with cold and tears, 
and she felt suddenly a great hollow 
inside her. Then they came to the 
road and Uncle Joseph turned in his 
saddle and waved to her. Peacock 
was pulling at the bit, prancing, im- 
patient to be off. 

“To Maine!” called Uncle Joseph, 
making a gesture northward. “To 
Maine!” 

The oxen quickened their pace on 
the beaten highway. The sunlight 
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caught the tops of the trees and the 
church weather-vane in the distance. 
Sally heard a cow low behind her 
and knew it was old Brindle. 

“We're off! We’re off!” she thought, 
her mind turning to the future. “At 
last, we’re off!” 

“Come in, child, and shut the 
door,” said Aunt Nannie, and Sally 
came in. Did ever a girl go traveling 
like this before, in a doll’s house on 
runners, seeing everything go by! 
She hung up her cloak and sat look- 
ing out of one of the little win- 
dows watching how astonished peo- 
ple looked at seeing them. When- 
ever she waved, she did it stiffly, 





and she pretended she couldn’t move 
her head at all. 

“What is the matter, Sally?” asked 
Aunt Deborah, looking up from her 
sewing. “Have you caught rheuma- 
tism, child?” 

“No, I’m being a doll,” said Sally. 


“We’re all dolls and th’ is our 
home.” 
Aunt Esther jumped and did a 


doll’s dance. Her eyes were shining, 
her curls bobbed up and down. Even 
Aunt Nannie smiled above the stock- 
ing she was knitting. “Now, have we 
forgotten anything?” asked Aunt 
Deborah. “‘Where’s Dinah’s basket?”’ 
Dinah was the black cat. She was 
shiny black all over, except for her 
paws and a star in the hollow of her 
throat, and a little white chin that 
always made her look as though she 
had just been drinking milk. 
“Dinah, Dinah,” called Sally. 
“Mew,” said Dinah, answering 
dismally from under one of the beds. 
Sally got down on her knees and 
pulled out the covered basket in 
which Dinah was imprisoned. When 
she took the cover off, Dinah jumped 
out, but she paid no attention to any 
of her mistresses. Round and round 
the room she went, with her nose ex- 
tended, smelling everything, her tail 
stiff, her ears a little flattened. She 
smelled the pipe from the sink, she 
went into the corners, she disap- 
peared under the beds, she sniffed at 
the furniture. She pushed open the 
door into the little room and investi- 
gated that. Then when she had thor- 
oughly looked over every inch of 
this new home, she exclaimed, 
“Prrr!,” stopped looking wary, and 
neatly jumped onto one of the beds, 


in the exact spot where the sunlight 
from the south window met the 
warmth of the stove. Kneading the 
place for a moment with her white 
paws to make sure that it was soft, 
she turned round once, and went to 
sleep, as though traveling to Maine 
were something she had always done. 
“Well, I declare, Dinah,” said 
Aunt Nannie, “you do know how to 
make yourself comfortable! I sup- 
pose with all of us cooped up here 
together you’d best go where you’ve 
a mind to, but once in Maine Ill 
thank you to keep off the beds.” 
Getting dinner was great fun. 
“We can’t all be turning round in 
here like a lot of tops,” said Aunt 
Nannie. “Deborah, you and Esther 
sit where you are and Sally and I will 


_ get things ready.” 


Sally gave her aunt a grateful 
look. And Aunt Nannie’s ear-drops 
jingled back at her as Aunt Nannie 
nodded. They both had to learn to 
fit their walking to the movement of 
the house, especially when it jerked 
over a rut, but soon the potatoes 
were poked deep into the ashes, and 
the little table was laid with dishes 
taken down from the wall. Sally 
hung onto the doorstep while she 
dipped water from the barrel out- 
side, breaking the thin skim of ice 
across it. It felt good outdoors in the 
cold, sunny air with the oxen pulling 
solemnly at their yokes and Peacock 
settled down to a slow walk, and the 
caw of a crow and the creak of snow 
for sound. 

At noon they pulled the house to 
one side of the road, and all the 
horses and cattle were given feed. 
The hired men built a fire and ate 
around it, but Uncle Joseph and 
Uncle Eben had their dinner in the 
little house. 

That evening they stopped at a 
farm on the outskirts of Boston 
where they could find shelter for 
their animals in the big barn. The 
teamsters slept in the loft, but Sally 
and her family made themselves 
snug in the little house. It was drawn 
up in a barnyard, across which Sally 
could see the lighted kitchen win- 
dows of the farm, and the dim out- 
lines of its roofs. By candlelight 
they had their supper of bread and 
cheese and warm milk just drawn 
from the cows. 

“Twelve miles—a good journey 
for the first day,” said Uncle Joseph, 
contentedly, after supper. “And now 
to bed, for we must be up early in 
the morning.” 


The little house on runners and its in- 
habitants had many more days of travel 
ahead of them before they reached the 
beautiful farm land in the valley of the 
Penobscot. The trip was full of wonder- 
ful experiences for Sally—and Hannibal, 
a bear cub she got from an Indian along 
the way. 
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STAMP collector finds that his 
album helps him learn many 
interesting things about the world in 
which we live and the people that in- 
habit its far corners. You just can’t 
collect stamps without becoming 
chummy with the world map! 

You pick up an ordinary stamp 
from Senegal, for 
instance. Unless 
you’re a geography 
wizard or a stamp 
collector, you've 
probably never even 
heard of that remote 
country. So, natur- 
ally, you don’t know 
whether it’s near 
China or Tasmania. 
But when you look 











Byrd's Trips 


at the stamp you find that the in- ° 


scription tells you Senegal’s location. 
The words on the stamp itself say, 
“Afrique Occidental Francaise.” 

Of course now the whole thing is 
clear. You know that Senegal is in 
West Africa (Afrique Occidental). 
You know that it is a French territory 
because of the word “Francaise.” 








THE WORLD IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


You can do that with most any 
stamp, and so familiarize yourself 
with any land from the North Pole 
to Little America. 

And speaking of those places, do 
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1909 Flight by Bleriot 


you know that the United States is- 
sued a stamp in 1934 that indicates 
both poles? 

In honor of Commander Richard 
E. Byrd’s second trip to the Anarctic 
that year, the Post Office Depart- 








How Many Kinds of Houses Are There? 


By Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


How many kinds of houses are there? 
And what are the creatures they shelter? 


There are houses in holes for woodchucks and moles, 
There are houses for squirrels in the trees, 

For wild beasts in caves and wild birds on waves, 
For fishes down under the seas. 

There are houses of grasses and houses of mud 

And the wondrous wax house of the bees. 

There are houses in thickets and houses in slime 
And houses that swing in the leaves in the breeze. 


I never could tell all the houses there are, 
Nor of all of the creatures they shelter! 


How many kinds of houses are there? 
And who are the men that they shelter? 


There are little log cabins built close to the woods, 
And chalets that cling to the rocks; 

In the mouniains lone, there are houses of stone 
For the shepherds who follow their flocks. 


The poem is reprinted from Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s book North America. 
Copyright, 1931, by The Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. 
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There are houses of earth where there’s never a tree, 
There are houses in deserts of sand, 

There are houses of leaves where the sun burns hot, 
And of snow in the frozen land. 

There are houses that soar to the sixtieth floor 

That a thousand men call home; 

There are houses of skin that the folk live in 

Who roam with a folded tent for a home, 


Houses and houses,—for everyone, 
They scatter all over the lands, 

Of every size, of every kind, 

All built by toiling hands. 


I never could tell all the houses there are 
Nor of all of the men that they shelter! 


ment prepared a special three-cent 
stamp upon which is engraved the 
globe. (See cut.) The various ex- 
poration trips Byrd made are indi- 
cated by dotted lines. You can see the 
North Pole flight of 1926; the trans- 
Atlantic hop of 1927; the South Pole 
expedition of 1929 and the second 
trip to Little America of 1933-34. Un- 
fortunately, these dotted lines and 
the dates are very tiny on the stamp. 

The French stamp reproduced on 
this page shows a picture of the Eng- 
lish Channel and the route Louis 
Bleriot flew on his first flight across 
that stormy body of water from 
Calais to Dover, on July 25, 1909. Did 
you know that Bleriot was one of the 
pioneers of aviation? 

One of the earliest map stamps of 
the world was issued by Canada in 
1898 and depicts Mercator’s projec- 
tion of the globe—or, rather, the 
main continents of it. 





Canada's Error 


It’s really an interesting map, be- 
cause all British territories are col- 
ored in red (dark areas on cut) while 
the rest of the countries are blue, 
which show up light gray on the cut 
above. But in making the stamp, the 
engraver colored red some parts of 
the world that didn’t belong to 
Britain. 

A similar mistake occurred only a 
few years ago when the Argentine 
issued her one-peso map stamp 
showing South America in white and 
her own country in brown. Citizens 
of both Chile and the Falkland 
Islands’ noticed that their countries 
were shaded brown as though they 
were part of Argentine. A protest 
was lodged and the offending stamp 
was withdrawn. 

When Nicaragua included some 
disputed territory on her map stamp 
last October, Honduras was so in- 
furiated that they had a riot in which 
several Nicaraguan visitors there 
were injured. Only the careful inter- 
vention of the Pan American Union 
avoided a serious war — all over a 
mistake on a postage stamp’s map! 
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HITS and MISSES 


Among the Films 


VERY motion picture producer 
7 tries to keep a child-star on his 

payroll. There have been Shirley 
Temples in Hollywood since the early 
days of movie-making. Most of these 
were forgotten as soon as they passed 
the “cute” age. A few have grown up 
into competent actors and actresses. 
Madge Evans was once a child-star. 
Jackie Cooper is now playing his first 
long-pants roles, and Mitzi Green is the 
teen-age star of a musical comedy on 
Broadway. 

Most child-stars bring money into 
the box-office, whether they can act or 
not. American movie audiences seem 
to think there is something wonderful 
about a child performing before a cam- 
era. And “perform” is what most of the 
child stars do. They roll their eyes, 
wag their heads, and smile big-dimple 
smiles. These are tricks—not real act- 
ing. If you have seen any of the fine 
foreign films*, with children in the 
casts, you have probably noticed the 
difference. You seldom find “child- 
stars” in foreign films, but you usually 
find children who are as natural before 
the camera as they would be in their 
own backyards. 


"Everybody Sing" 

Every time one Hollywood producer 
finds a new young star, every other 
producer turns handsprings to copy 
him. As soon as Deanna Durbin became 
a box-office attraction other producers 
started looking around for teen-age 
girls. So far, M-G-M has picked the 
best plum of the lot, other than Deanna. 
M-G-M’s plumpish plum is Judy Gar- 
land, who sings mostly swing music in 
a new film. called Everybody Sing. 
Judy has an attractive personality, but 
she still has a long way to go to com- 
pete with Deanna Durbin. Columbia 
has Edith Fellowes, who doesn’t sing, 
but who sometimes shows talent as an 
actress. She is the star of Little Miss 
Roughneck. 

If The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
is a hit, the producer will probably 
turn Ann Gillis (Becky Thatcher in 
the film) into a star. It’s too bad, but 
these kids are judged more by the 
money they make for the producer 
than by their acting ability. 

A Yank at Oxford (M-G-M) gives 
Robert Taylor a chance to show more 
of his muscle than his pretty profile, 
for a change. In fact, the producers ad- 
mit that this is the object of the pic- 
ture. They were afraid of their star’s 
reputation as a handsome hero. A 
handsome hero can so easily become a 
big joke. So M-G-M sent Mr. Taylor to 
England, gave him a good workout 
(and probably several rubdowns) and 
presto—he is an athlete! 


*Notably La Maternelle (French), Poil de 
Carrotte—"The Red Head” (French), Maed- 
chen in Uniform (German), Nine Days a 
Queen (English), with Nova Pilbeam, and 

Beethoven Concerto (Russian). 
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In this picture he plays the part of 
the star athlete of a midwestern col- 
lege. He gets a scholarship to Oxford 
University (goodness knows why!). At 
Oxford the students dislike him be- 
cause he is a braggart. But the Yank 
proves that he has something to brag 
about. He wins the 440-yard run in a 
track meet, strokes the crew to victory 
over Cambridge, and swims right back 
to shore when he is dumped into the 
river for being a poor sport. The Yank 
learns good sportsmanship from the 
English lads, but that’s all he learns. 

The scenes of the university look bet- 
ter than picture postcards, but the 
story of the film makes Oxford seem 








HAIL THE CHAMP! 


Pretty-boy Robert Taylor turns he-man. 


Swims, runs, rows and fights to prove it. 


more like a country-club than a great 
school of learning. There are some good 
comedy parts in the picture, and sev- 
eral real English accents, but we doubt 
that Oxford will recognize itself. 

Louisiana Purchase (Warner Bros.) 
is the fourth in a series of patriotic two- 
reelers. It tells the story of the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana territory by the 
United States from Napoleon of France 
in 1803. President Thomas Jefferson 
persuades Congress to appropriate $2,- 
000,000 to purchase the Port of New 
Orleans, in order to protect the west- 
ern farmers who ship their produce 
down the Mississippi and export it to 
foreign lands. Jefferson sends James 
Monroe to France to buy New Orleans. 
But Napoleon is about to fight another 
war in Europe and he wants to get rid 
of all France’s foreign possessions. He 
offers Monroe and Livingston, the 
American ambassador, the whole 
Louisiana territory, which includes 
most of the middle west, as it is known 
today. They buy it for $15,000,000. A 
big price but it turned out to be a bar- 
gain. The Louisiana territory doubled 
the size of the United States. 

Radio City Revels (RKO). A good 
assortment of crooners, dancers and 
comedians, with Jack Oakie and Bob 
Burns providing the wisecracks. 








JUDY-IN-THE-BOX 
Judy Garland, M-G-M's 15-year-old 
swing singer & star of "Everybody Sing.” 


International Settlement (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). A fairly exciting melo- 
drama about munitions in China. The 
scenes of the Shanghai bombing were 
clipped right out of a newsreel. 

The Revenge of General Ling (Gau- 
mont British). This, too, deals with a 
shipment of arms in China, but not 
necessarily China today. It is a mys- 
tery story, with lots of incense and 
ringing of gongs, but, all the time, you 
have a pretty good idea what will hap- 
pen at the end. 

Hollywood Stadium Mystery (Re- 
public). More mystery, and this time 
a writer of detective stories puts her 
foot in it. In fact, two feet, which get 
in the way. of the District Attorney. 
But she finally stumbles on the solu- 
tion. Not very exciting. 

The Baroness and the Butler (20th 
Century-Fox). William Powell is the 
butler, as usual. A very unusual butler 
who gets himself elected to Parlia- 
ment. The idea should make a good 
movie, but it doesn’t in this case. 

Romance in the Dark (Paramount) 
is another example of how to waste a 
good voice (Gladys Swarthout’s). The 
story is the usual success story of the 
singer who rises from hometown re- 
cital to European concert stage. Also, 
she falls in love with her manager. 
Junior high pupils are not likely to 
find anything new in this. Send your 
kid sister or brother. 

Hawaiian Buckaroo (20th Century- 
Fox). This is a Western—in Hawaii, of 
all places! An Arizona cowboy, strand- 
ed in Hawaii, gets work on a cattle 
ranch. From then on, it’s the same old 
story of rescuing the heroine. But the 
cattle stampede is very exciting. 

Paradise for Three (M-G-M). A 
young man, who is always winning 
slogan contests, gets involved with a 
Viennese manufacturer who has a 
pretty daughter. Some funny things 
happen—mostly at a hotel in the Alps. 
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Islands in the Pacific 
Claimed By United States 


America is spreading overseas. 
President Roosevelt announced last 


week that the United States claims 
possession of Canton and Enderbury 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean and of the 
lands first visited by Americans in the 
Antarctic. If no other country dis- 
putes our claims, these lands will be- 
come the property of the United States. 

The two Pacific islands are part of 
the Phoenix group of islands. Our 
State and Navy departments in Wash- 
ington believe that we also have a 
rightful claim to some of the other 
island groups in the Pacific. 

The islands under discussion are 
those of the Gilbert and Ellice groups 
near the equator, and the Palmer 
group in the Antarctic Sea. 

For years many of these islands 
have been claimed by Great Britain. 
The islands are mere pinpricks on the 
map. No country ever thought they 
were of any importance, or bothered 
to dispute Britain’s right to have them 
if she wanted them. 


Important As Air Bases 


Now the rapid development of avia- 
tion has made these islands impor- 
tant as possible landing bases for 
transpacific flights. Midway, Howland 
and Jarvis islands are already being 
used for this purpose by the United 
States. Geographic experts of the State 
and Navy departments are trying to 
find out whether they can prove that 
the other islands really belong to the 
United States also. 

They are examining old records at 
New Bedford and Nantucket, Mass., 
and other points along the Atlantic 
coast for written proof that American 
whalers were the original discoverers. 

Even if the experts prove that Amer- 
ican whalers discovered the islands, 
that still doesn’t mean that the United 
States can demand possession to these 
islands. Before a country can claim 
territory, that country must occupy 
the territory. And Britain has been 
occupying most of the islands in the 
Pacific. 

Secretary of State Hull says that he 
has been discussing the question infor- 
mally with the British government. 
The two countries will probably come 
to some peaceful arrangement soon. 

Edward A. Stackpole, an employe of 
the Nantucket (Mass.) Inquirer and 
Mirror, has been helping government 
investigators. Stackpole reports that 
25 islands in the South Pacific were 
discovered by Nantucket whalers be- 
tween 1818 and 1828. The newspaper 
reported some of the discoveries when 
the whalers returned home. The news- 
papermen said that in every case the 
islands were named either for the 
whaling ship that first visited them or 
for the owner or captain of the ship. 
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In looking up this material, Stack- 
pole uncovered some interesting sto- 
ries of the old whaling days. He re- 
ports that one group, the Mulgrave 
Islands, were discovered because of a 
mutiny. The mutiny occurred aboard 
the Nantucket whaler Globe in 1824. 
After killing the captain and his three 
mates, the mutineers proceeded to the 
Mulgrave Islands and landed there. 
The other members of the crew took 
over the ship and sailed to Valparaiso, 
Chile. Here they found some U. S. 
Navy ships. The men of the Globe crew. 
reported to the commodore, and he 
sent a boat to look for the mutineers. 
The Navy boat found only two mu- 
tineers on the islands. The others had 
been killed by natives. 


Many exciting stories have been 
written about whaling. Perhaps you’ve 
read the most famous one of all— 
Moby Dick by Herman Melville. 
Whaling was an important industry in 
New England towns between 1690 
and 1850. After 1850 it died out be- 
cause petroleum took the place of 
sperm oil for lighting. 





U. S. CATCHES SPIES 


G-men are now on the trail of a spy 
ring in the United States. 

Agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation recently arrested two men 
and a woman on charges of espionage 
(pronounced ess-pea-uh-nij). The 
three suspects were reported to have 
made full confessions. So far, our gov- 
ernment has not named the European 


, nation for whom the spies are working. 


It is widely rumored that they are 
spies for Germany. Several more ar- 
rests are expected soon. 

The persons arrested so far are 
Guenther Rumrich, Erich Glaser, and 
Johanna Hofmann. Rumrich was born 
in the United States, but spent most of 
his life in Germany. He was a sergeant 
in the United States army, but deserted 
in 1935. Glaser was born in Germany, 
and was a private in the United States 
army. Miss Hofmann was also born in 
Germany, and worked as a hairdresser 
on the German ocean liner, Europa. 

The spies attempted to get United 
States mobilization plans for defense 
of the Panama Canal. Also they at- 
tempted to pass some of their spies into 
Russia on forged American passports. 
G-men expect to make three or four 
more arrests. Then there will be a 
jury investigation into all of the activ- 
ities of this spy ring. 


ISLANDS UNCLE SAM WANTS 
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N. Y¥. Times 


Canton and Enderly Islands are in the tiny circle near the Equator. In the larger 
circle is Antarctica, showing the territories discovered by Byrd and Ellsworth. 
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Rains Roll Off Mountains 
into Los Angeles District 


Five days of heavy rain brought 
lisaster to Southern California early 

is month. The worst flood in the his- 
ory of the state caused death, suffer- 
ng and heavy property damage in 
Los Angeles and 100 other communi- 
ties. Landslides added to the damage 

So far 86 persons are known to be 
iead, while 87 are still missing (most 
ff whom are believed to be dead) 
Thousands of people were made home- 
less. Property damage is roughly esti- 
mated at about 25 million dollars. In- 
luded in the flooded area are some of 
the richest agricultural and orchard 

nds in the country. 

Many commucities were completely 
cut off from all communication for sev- 
eral days. Bridges were destroyed, 
highways and railroads were washed 
out, and telephone and telegraph cables 
vere snapped. For two hours, the city 
yf Los Angeles itself was completely 
cut off from the world, except for short- 
vave radio. Once again radio amateurs 
came to the rescue when all other forms 
of communication failed. (See Nov. 13, 
1937, Junior Scholastic, page 8.) 

In some places electricity, gas and 
water power were cut off and food sup- 
plies ran low. Airplanes brought rescue 
to many before any other form of help 
could come. Hollywood studios had 
their share of the flood, and many stars 
reported damage to their homes. All 
production was stopped for several 
days 


Aftermath 


Now Southern California is slowly 
eturning to normal. The greatest dan- 
ger now is that of disease from impure 
irinking water. In several communi- 
ties, residents have been instructed to 
boil their water for twenty minutes 
before drinking it. In other communi- 
ties residents are being inoculated 
igainst typhoid. The Red Cross is car- 

g for many of the flood victims. 

Four or five feet of mud and wreck- 
age have been left behind by the flood. 
Nine thousand WPA workers, CCC 
boys and county forestry agents are 

elping to clear this away. 

What caused the flood? We know 

iat the heavy rains were the immedi- 

te cause. But why couldn’t the soil 
heck the run-off of water? 

Here’s how government engineers 
explain it: About 80 miles east of Los 
Angeles are the Sierra Madre and the 
San Bernardino mountains. Brush fires 

ave stripped these mountains bare 
ff trees and other vegetation. Four 
lays of heavy rain caused water to 
ush down the mountains and spread 
n all the canyons and arroyos (gorges) 

f the valley region around Los An- 
seles. The rain also caused a deluge 

1 the headwaters of the Los Angeles 
ind Santa Ana rivers. Here the stream 
beds are narrow and shallow, and the 
flood waters soon overflowed the river 
banks and spread over large areas. 
There were so many landslides because 
much of the soil in that region is loose 
silt. Normally most of the land that 
was flooded is completely dry 
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CALIFORNIA FLOOD 
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OVERCROWDED HOUSING: When the flood waters rushed down through 


Tujungo Canyon, small frame houses were swept along; left high and dry, like this. 





Wide Worl 


CANALS OF VENICE (California): Over the flood-filled streets of Venice, 
high school boys had some fun on surfboards, pulled by automobiles. 


Can such floods be prevented? 

Experts believe that they can be 
prevented by careful planning. This 
would mean planting trees and shrubs 
on the mountain sides, and building a 
series of dams. President Roosevelt be- 
lieves that the federal government 
should take charge of flood contro! all 
over the country. He has asked Con- 
gress to consider a new flood-control 
bill that would provide money for 
carrying on this work 


AIRLINER LOST. Aerial searchers 
and ground parties have been trying to 
find a missing TWA (Transcontinental 
and Western Air) airliner which 
crashed on March 1. As we go to press 
(March 9), the plane has not yet been 
found. It was flying from San Fran- 
cisco to Albuquerque, and had nine 
persons aboard. Hundreds of CCC 
workers, peace officers and volunteers 
have joined TWA employees in the 
search 
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SLUMMING 


Continued from page 5 


tant because bad housing is harmful 
both to the people who have to live 
there and to the community as a 
whole 

How is bad housing harmful? 


1. Bad housing causes bad health. 

Investigators have found that the 
rate of sickness and death is higher in 
slum districts than in any other dis- 
tricts. Lack of sunlight often causes 
young babies to have the disease called 
rickets. This disease makes their bones 
soft and crooked. Lack of sunlight and 
fresh air causes even grownups to have 
less resistance to disease. Overcrowd- 
ing causes contagious diseases to 
spread. Such diseases include common 
colds, sore throat, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, infantile paralysis, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. We find 
more people dying of such diseases in 
slum districts than anywhere else. 
Dampness in poorly built houses often 
causes rheumatism, and helps develop 
colds, pneumonia and _ tuberculosis. 
Lack of running water, bathtubs and 
toilets also help spread disease. 

2. Bad housing causes crime. More 
criminals come from slum districts 
than from anywhere else. Most crim- 
inals start when they are young. Liv- 
ing in crowded slums, they have no- 
where to play except in the streets. 
Here they form gangs with older boys, 
and learn to gamble and steal and 
commit other crimes. Two recent mov- 
ies that show how bad housing leads 
to crime are Dead End and Boy of the 
Streets. Have you seen them? 

3. Bad housing causes accidents. 
Most serious fires occur in slum sec- 
tions. These old houses in the slums 
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® Tue glamour ~ 
of Nature ... the 


glories of sport = 2 , 
..they’re yours ™ 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 


ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through vears of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG shows al! kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or eut- 
beards. Aliso Outbeard Beats, including big 
all-weed family beats. Rewhbeats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canee Com- 
pany, 451 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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are known as fire-traps. Many of them 
don’t have adequate fire escapes, and 
once a fire starts, escape is difficult and 
sometimes impossible. Broken stairs, 


‘uneven floors and broken plaster in 


unrepaired houses also lead to various 
accidents. Lack of play space causes 
many children to play on the street. 
Here many are killed or injured by 
automobiles. Tenement houses are 
sometimes so old, and in such bad con- 
dition, that they begin falling apart. 
See photograph on front cover. 

4. Bad housing causes bad citizen- 
ship. People who live in crowded, dirty 
houses begin losing respect for our 
government. Even if they don’t be- 
come criminals, they don’t do their 
share as good citizens in a democratic 
country. Most dishonest voting is found 
among people who live in slum sec- 
tions. These people are so beaten by 
the circumstances of tenement life that 
politicians can often buy their votes 
for a few dollars. 

5. Bad housing causes waste. Tax- 
payers have to pay more money for 
police and fire protection, for health 
work, and for relief work in slum sec- 
tions than in any. other sections of our 
country. 

If bad housing causes so much harm, 
what are we going to do about it? 

In next week’s issue we shall see 
what America is doing to promote 
good housing. 


SOME FUN 


Ship Ahoy! 

The gentleman walked out of his 
New York cluk and called to the man 
in uniform who was standing in front. 
“Taxi,” he directed. 

The man in uniform looked sur- 
prised. “I’m sorry, sir,” he stated, “but 
I'm not the doorman here. I’m a naval 
officer.” 

The gentleman cried: “All right, 
then, get me a boat. I’ve got to get 
home.”—Atlanta Two Bells. 


How to Get Rich 
Old Farmer Tightmoney wasn’t ex- 
actly stingy but mighty economical. 
One day he fell into the cistern. The 
water was over his head and cold but 





he could swim. His wife, attracted by 


his cries, yelled excitedly down to 
him: “I'll ring the dinner bell so the 
boys will come home and pull you 
out.” 

“What time 
called up. 

“Bout eleven o’clock.” 

“No, dang it, let em work on till 
dinner time. I'll just swim around till 
they come.” 


is it?” the farmer 


Return Trip 
Motorist (to man he just ran over): 
Hey, look out back there! 
Man (in the mud): What’s the mat- 
ter, y’ain’t comin’ back, are ya?—Grit. 
* 


Jack: Give me a definition of “noth- 
ing.” 

Jill: “Nothing” is a balloon with the 
skin off. 




















Answer. 
"This table tennis is a bit hard on the 
table, Mr. Simpson.” 


Strong Gal 
She could swing a six-pound dumb- 
bell, 

She could fence and she could box; 
She could rew upon the river, 

She could clamber ’mong the rocks; 
She could golf from morn till evening, 

And play tennis ali day long; 
But she couldn’t help her mother— 

*Cause she wasn’t very strong. 

—Stewart-Warnerite. 
s 


The patron tried to cut up his steak. 
After digging into it a dozen times 
with his knife and fork he summoned 
the waiter. 

“Here,” he growled, “take this steak 
back.” 

“T can’t do that, sir,” informed the 
waiter. 

“Why not?” demanded the cus- 
tomer. 

“You bent 


it!’ was the reply. 


oe 


Christian Science Monite: 
“Now don't annoy papa while he’s 
directing Paul Whiteman's band!" 


SUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








MONARCH of the MILE 


Glenn Cunningham Runs in a Class by Himself 


s OOD-BYE, MOM.” Mrs. 
Cunningham looked down 
Gore at her two sons, 
scrubbed clean and ready to leave for 
school. She handed them a neatly 
wrapped package, containing their 
lunch, and the boys were off at a dog 
trot. One of them she never saw 
again. The other narrowly escaped 
the same fate. 
That was twenty-three years ago 















in Elkhart, Kansas. The 
Cunningham boys were 
trapped in a schoolhouse 
fire. The older boy was 
burned to death and the 
younger Cunningham, 
Glenn, five years old, was dragged 
out with his legs so badly burned 
that it seemed amputation would be 


necessary. Happily, the scarred tis- 
sues healed. and Glenn learned to 
walk again. 


At the age of eight he started to 
run in order to strengthen his limbs. 
When he got to high school he be- 
came interested in running in com- 
petition. Thus, he “got off the mark”’ 
on an athletic career which today 
finds him without a serious rival. He 
is the world’s undisputed champion 
mile runner, and has been for five 
vears. And, just two weeks ago, he 
an the fastest mile of his career 

-and that means the fastest mile 
ever run by man. His time was 4 
minutes, 44 seconds, 2.3 seconds 
faster than his own previous best 
time and 2 full seconds under the 
4:06.4 outdoor record made last Au- 
gust by Sydney Woodersen of En- 
gland. 

Cunningham ran this remarkable 
race at an indoor track meet at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. Six 
Dartmouth runners opposed him, but 
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everyone knew that Cunningham’s 
real opponent would be the stop- 
watch. The Dartmouth runners all 
had handicap starts on Cunningham, 
so spaced that he would always have 
one of them to catch up to. Thus he 
would be spurred on to his best pos- 
sible effort. 

Here is how Cunningham pre- 
pared himself on the day of the race, 
which came at 7:30 o’clock the night 
of March 2. (He spent a restless 
night but kept this fact to him- 
self, because he did not want it used 
as an alibi in case he lost.) He ate a 
9 o'clock breakfast consisting of 
prunes, poached 
eggs and a glass 
of milk. He 
never drinks 
coffee, neither 


does he smoke 
nor drink alco- 
holic beverages. 
After breakfast 
he read the pa- 
per, and took a 
slow walk for 45 minutes, covering 
a distance of about a mile and a half. 

Back from the walk, he wrote sev- 
eral letters, and went to his room at 
11 o’clock for a three-hour rest. His 
dinner at 2 o’clock was his last meal 
until the race was over almost six 
hours later. This meal consisted of 
grapefruit cup, a large, well-done 
thick steak, peas, baked potato and 
ice cream. He slept for two hours, 
and at 6:30 went to the gymnasium. 

A half hour later Cunningham ap- 
peared on the track and warmed up 
by jogging 14 laps—just about two 
miles. During his preliminary warm- 
ing up, he bobs his head back and 
forth and shakes his arms continu- 
ally to loosen up the muscles of his 
back, neck and arms. All this brisk 
movement once made him very un- 
popular with the fans until they 
learned the underlying reason—the 


scars from Cunningham's childhood 
burns have made his legs rather stiff 
so that he needs an exceptionally 
long warmup to get his muscles lim- 
ber and warm. 

At about 7:30, he was called to 
the marks to face the six Dartmouth 
College runners. These runners were 
on hand to act as pace-makers. This 
is something very often done in bi- 
cycle races. Riders on motorcycles 
stay out in front of the bicycle ride: 
to spur him on. 

The runners in front of Cunning- 
ham were given handicaps ranging 
from 5 to 600 yards. The men who 
had long handicaps merely jogged 
along until Cunningham drew close, 
then increased their pace to draw 
him out. Thus, there were always 
runners ahead to force Cunningham 


Photos, from a motion-pic- 

ture film by Owen Reed, Ju- 

nior Scholastic’s staff photog- 

rapher, show Cunningham's 

full stride. Taken during «a 
race last summer. 





to run his fastest over the whole 
route. (The track was 6% laps to the 
mile.) 

As he came into the last quarte) 
all the Dartmouth runners—their job 
of pacing him done—fell behind and 
let Cunningham set his own pace 
The crowd of 3,000 (almost the en- 
tire student body and most of the 
townspeople) expecting a world’s 
record, whooped it up as Glenn sped 
over the boards at a tremendous 
clip. Sure enough, he did not disap- 
point them! 

Cunningham is 28, married, has a 
baby daughter and is taking gradu- 
ate work in New York University’s 
School of Education. He is studying 
to become a teacher. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 
ARCHITECT'S DELIGHT 


” THE circle on the left are several 
objects that have to do with build- 
ing and architecture. If one letter is 
removed from the word for each of 
the objects, the remaining letters, 
when scrambled, will give a new 
word which is defined in the diagram 
below. The number of letters in each 
object is given in Column A. When 
you have figured out the name of an 
object, place it in its proper space mn 
Column A and work out the new 
word, which should be placed in 

Column C under its defi- 

nition. Then put the let- 





@LEeETTERs PIECE OF LEATHER ATT 


ACHMED TO THE SOLE OF & FOOTBALL SHOE 


ter you have removed in 
Column B. When you 
have completed the puz- 





MOST RELIABLE MOS! GENUINE 


zle, the letters reading 
down in Column B will 





eETTERS aN ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF COMING Eva OF OANGEP 


spell out a seven-letter 
word that tells what 
men seek when they 





TTER* EASILY VISIBLE EASY UNDERSTOOD 


build any form of home. 
We will start you off by 
identifying the object to 





NOT SO HIGH 


.°) 


fit at the top of column 
A. It is CASTLE. Now 





TER TEARS aPar! 


remove one letter, place 
it in Column B. Note: 





LETTERS ) TRADE ON « 











MALL SCALE 10 BARTER (SLANG) 


The 5-letter word de- 
scribes an architectural! 
feature of the castle! 











GEOGRAPHY QUIZ 


When you have answered the fol- 
lowing quiz on American geography, 
you will find that the initials of the 
names called for, reading in order 
from top to bottom, will spell out a 
word that means a man who, for a 
commission, finds a buyer for a seller. 


1. What city is the capital of Louisi- 
ana? 

2. What state was a colony founded 
by Roger Williams? 

3. What city is the capital of Wash- 
ington? 

4. In what state was Abraham Lincoln 
ese n? 

5. What canal connects the 
Lakes with the Hudson River? 

6. What city was the capital of the 
Confederate States during the Civil War? 


Great 


SCRAMBLEGRAM. The following 
are scrambles of words that appear in 
this issue. Try to unscramble them. 
LODEM (on page 2). LOPBUE (on 
page 3). NODNEDEMC (on page 3). 
USRODNUW (on page 10, in poem). 
TELTAHE (what Robert Taylor is in 
his new picture—page 11). 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The TRIPLE WORD SQUARE 
comes out as follows— 
SLAP 
LIRA 
ARMS 
PASSAGE 
AREA 
GEAR 
EARNEST 
ERIE 
SILL 
TELL 


The GUILLOTINE leaves the fol- 
lowing beheaded words— 


C-HIDE 
O-RANGE 
O-ZONE 
P-RESENT 
E-LICIT 
R-EMIT 
A-MASS 
T-RAVEL 
I-DEAL 
V-AGUE 
E-STATE 


SNAKES ALIVE! 
(Shades of Saint Patrick ) 


AINT PATRICK, patron saint of 

Ireland, whose birthday is cele- 
brated on March 17th, is credited 
with having chased the snakes out of 
Ireland. We are willing to wager the 
good saint never thought up our way 
of converting a snake into a saint in 
seven jumps. 

Below the diagram you will find 
the definitions of the words needed 
to make the change from SNAKE to 
SAINT. A new word is formed each 
time by changing one letter of the 
previous word. 
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Definitions 
2. A post driven into the ground 
3. Not fresh 
4. Series of steps on each side of a wall 
5. One of two slender poles 
6. To be sparing or scanty 





SLUM CLEARANCE 


The paragraph below contains four 
blank spaces, which indicate four dif- 
ferent words that are omitted. Each 
of these words contains the SAME 
LETTERS. Can you fill in the spaces 
with the proper words? 


Slums are a sore - - - - in the beau- 
ty of any community. It should be the 
duty of every good citizen to try to put 
a- - - - to the unsanitary conditions 
existing in such areas. England - - - - 
our country in its efforts to improve its 
slums. Many former poor districts have 
been replaced by model homes with 
pretty gardens, and in certain city dis- 
tricts where there is no room for gar- 
dens, you will see window sills deco- 
rated with flowers growing in - - - -. 
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